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Wright Aeronautical 
a Corporation announces that 
it has acquired by merger the 
assets and business of the Law- 
ranee Aero Engine Corporation. 

By this acquisition, the Wright 
Company adds to its present line of 
water cooled airplane motors the 
Lawrance line of air cooled motors. 


The Lawrance Company has 
been the pioneer in the develop- 
ment of air cooled motors and to- 
day has the only fully developed 
line now being produced in this 
country. 

The increased engineering and 
production facilities resulting 
from the merger of the Lawrance 
and Wright Companies will result 
in an increased speed of develop- 
ment in the air cooled type of 
engine, which is rapidly becoming 
a vital factor in aviation. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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is the designation that 
has been given to the 
Navy M01 all-metal 
airplane, a product of 
the Glenn L. Martin 
organization. 

The development of this 
plane, of which six have 
been built for experi- 
mental purposes, called 
for an unusual amount 
of research work because 
of the many really new 
features in its design 


But the fact that it has 
passed the many and ex- 
haustive Navy tests and 
that thirty-eight addition- 
al machines of this de- 
sign have been ordered, 
speaks volumes for the 
utility and correctness of 
this new creation in aero- 
nautics, as well as for the 
ability and progressive - 
ness of the organization 
responsible for it. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

Cleveland 

Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 


Ladislas d’Orcy 


W- D. Moffat 
George Newbold 
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The International Aircraft Code 


TV T HEN the Commission of Jurists empowered to frame 
YY an aircraft code met at The Hague, it was expected 
lli-' very little new or debatable would result from the de- 
liln alions. Codifying international law, particularly in 
r. - .rt to a subject as new as aviation proceeds slowly, and 
Hu- mportant issues are usually settled after lengthy discus- 
-i" - between nations. The result of The Hague conference 
i- • "'is conservative lines, and as it must be subjected to the 
scn..iuy of all nationals and made effective by treaty negati- 
ng it only covers points that are already accepted as 
liuiibiiiiental in international usage of war. 

Tbc concluding article makes this clear by stating that 
‘■cx. ' i't so far as special rules are here laid down, and except 
cl- -o far as the provisions of Chapter VII (Visit and 
Sen oil. Capture and Condemnation) of these rales or inter- 
luu i* 'lull conventions indicate that maritime law and procedure 
arc applicable^ aircraft personnel engaged in hostilities come 
uml. i (lie laws of war and neutrality applicable to land troops 


llic carious declarations and conventions to which the States 
arc concerned os parties.” 

Tin- one subject covered by the proposed code that does not 
seem clear is that of bombing non-military population and 
place. The rules expressly state that “the bombardment of 
cit i« . towns, villages, dwellings not in the immediate ncigh- 
borhood of the operation of land forces is prohibited.” The 
mil- then make an exception by granting that “in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the operation of land forces, the 
bombardment of cities, villages, towns, dwellings or buildings 
is legitimate, providing that there exists reasonable presump- 
tion that the military concentration is sufficiently important 
to ol-tify such bombardment, having regard to the danger 
tlm- caused to the civilian population.” 

Bombardment is also permissible against ‘‘military forces, 
military works, military establishments or depots, factories 
constituting important and well known centers engaged in the 
manufacture of arms, ammunition, or distinctively military 
supplies, lines of conmiunication or transportation used for 
military purposes.” 


A- will l,e noted, this part of the rules could be construed 
tn ever almost any city that has arsenals, navy yards, manu- 
facturing plants or railroad terminals. 

T in- conception of air warfare as a thing apart from land 
ami sea warfare seems to have been absent from the minds of 
ihe drafting committee. Aircraft are so closely attached to 
land and sea operations in the rules that the newer idea of 
mr i .roes acting independently is left vague. From the view- 
l"'n - of those who give the next war serious consideration, 
the : ext phase of combatant activity will be air force against 
air r.*c entirely independent of land or sen operations. 


Our National Airways 

O UR readers’ particular attention is invited to the article 
appearing in this issue which describes the work ac- 
complished to date by the Airways Section of the Army Air 
Sen-ice in an endeavor to give the United States a system of 
well planned and well organized airways. 

The paramount importance of a national airway system for 
national defense as well ns for commercial aviation has fre- 
quently been stressed in these columns. Just as a naval fleet 
would be valueless without naval bases equipped with dock- 
yards, fuel stations and depots from which it can draw its 
sustenance and means of operation, so an air fleet becomes 
a negative entity if there does not exist a ground organization 
of airports and airways where it can find shelter, munitions 
and means of repair and refueling. Likewise, commercial 
airplanes cannot safely be operated on regular schedules be- 
tween cities if the necessary ground organization of airports, 
emergency fields, route markers, weather forecast stations is 
lacking. 

The building up of a national airway system is a huge 
undertaking, for it involves many thousands of miles of air 
routes. The establishment of permanent airports along these 
routes as well as the work of charting them for emergency 
fields, of marking them for ready identification, and of pre- 
paring aeronautical maps and flying directions which will 
give the information required by the airman, is an enterprise 
of such magnitude that nothing short of national cooperation 
con bring it into being. If we are to have a national airway 
system, we need the closest collaboration of the federal, state, 
county and municipal authorities, together with the helpful 
assistance of civic bodies, trade organizations, aeronautical 
associations, etc. For this purpose it is necessary to spread 
the idea that a national airway system is a national investment 
and a national insurance of the first class. All those interested 
in the future of American Aviation can help in this pioneer 
work, the materialization of which will be their greatest 

In the meantime, the Airways Section deserves the grcati-d 
praise for the farseeing manner in which it is handling this 
question despite its limited means of action. 


The New York — Newport Air Line 

T HE inauguration of the New York — Newport air line is 
another important step forward in the development of 
American Commercial Aviation. 

The great saving in time which the high speed Loaning Air 
Yachts offer the traveler on this route should do much to 
popularize the service, while the social and financial prom- 
inence of its backers indicates that public air transport begins 
to command confidence. This is a happy augury for the future 
of Commercial Aviation in the United States. 
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Barling Bomber is Ready for Trial Flights 

World's Largest Airplane. Assembled at Wilbur Wright Field 
To be Tested July 15 


The assembling of the Barling Bomber, the largest airplane 
in the world, is abont completed, after several months' work 
at the Army Air Service Depot at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. According to present plans, the trial flight 
will be made on July 15. First Lieuts. Leigh Wade and 
Harold R. Harris have been selected tentatively as the pilots. 
Both are now stationed at McCook Field. 

In the cramped quarters of the hangar, it gives a startling 
impression of enormous size; but on the field, among other 
planes, presumably the contrast will be even more impressive. 
Even the latest design of Martin Bomber, with its 74-ft. wing 
span, will be comparatively small. 

The Barling Bomber is a triplane or, more accurately 
speaking, a 2 V? planer, since the mid plane is of narrow chord. 


tages of the biplane and triplanc, eliminating most of lieu- 
disadvantages, and this for the following reasons: 

First, it gives better engine support than a biplane. A en- 
gine controls are routed along the narrow chord wing. 

Second, it makes the erection of the airplane, inch -ling 
fuselage, empennage, landing gears, gasoline system, fi- .. 0 f 
the six engines, etc., possible in a standard Army ha - gar, 
leaving only the top and outer wings and the sixth engi o to 
be assembled in the open. This would be impossible wit the 
larger gap of the biplane. This advantage is being gr -ally 
appreciated in the present assembly at Wilbur Wright i ield. 

Third, it lessens the overall height of the usual triplanc con- 
struction, making taxiing and landing safer. 

Fourth, it provides a smaller span than that of a hi] lane 



The Barling Bomber ( six 400 hp. Liberty engines ) ready for its trials 


and the ailerons are on the top and bottom planes only. Tile 
wing spread from tip to tip is 120 ft., height 28 ft., and 
overall length 65 ft. The gasoline capacity is 6 tons, or 

2.000 gal. The oil capacity is 1,356 lb., or 181 gal. Six 
Liberty motors are required to power the airplane, and the 
minimum crew necessary' to operate it will consist of four 
men. Specifications require that not more than 5,000 lb. of 

ns a 10,000 lb. bomb developed, the Barling could lift and 
fly it for two hours. The weight of the airplane loaded will 
exceed 40,000 lb,, and the specifications call for a flying speed 
of not less than 90 m.p.h. 

This Leviathan of the air was designed for the Army Air 
Sen-ice by Walter H. Barling, who is at present with the 
Engineering Division at Dayton supen-ising its assembly. It 
was constructed by the Wittemann Aircraft Corp. of Has- 
hrouck Heights, N. J. 

Design 

The materials used throughout the ship are of the “safety 
first” type. The basic material is spruce, which is more re- 
liable than other aircraft material. Nearly all of the main 
fittings are of 60,000 lb. steel, rather than the nickel steel of 

150.000 lb. used for the NC4. Duralumin is employed for 
pulley- brackets and parts under relatively low stresses. 
Bakelite pulleys with ball bearings are used everywhere in 
the controls. The main landing gear axle steel was specified 
ns 130,000 lb. elastic limit. Steel tubing was 55,000 and 110,- 
000 lb. 

As stated heretofore, the Barling Bomber is a 2'/2 planer, 
w-hich arrangement of Berofoils possesses most of the ndvan- 


thereby reducing the necessary width of the hangar door, the 
most costly dimension in hangar construction. 

Fifth, the fait that ailcrors appear only on the top and 
bottom planes does aw-ay with the item of interference with 
the narrow chord and plane. 

Constructional Features 

The fuselage, which is built in sections, is of semi- 
monocoqno type, that is, one strengthened by- longerons, bulk- 
heads and veneer, as opposed to the simple monocoque type, 
which is a shell of wood without other structural reinforce- 
ments. Six-inch shells could probably- pass through the tail 
portion of this fuselage without bringing the plane down, the 
body- being patched upon return to the base. There are no 
vital longerons or wires which if shot would end the flight 
This is the military value of the monocoque type of fuselage. 

With the full gasoline capacity of 2,000 gal., the ship is 
capable of flying for about 12 hr. at full speed. With the 
engines throttled, or some of them shut down completely, the 
time of flight and the distance covered can be correspondingly 
increased. Below the gasoline tank arc the bomb crates which 
will carry- the bombs. Trap doors in the bottom of the fuse- 
lage enable them to fall freely when released. On each side 
is a walkway to enable free access of all the crew to any- part 
of the plane. 

Seven guns are carried in the plane, operated from five 
cockpits, and cover practically the whole field in which enemy 
aircraft may approach, though the gnn defense may be aug- 
mented if dny fighting instead of night bombing sboul 1 be 

contemplated. 

The tail is a biplane structure having an adjustable in- 


cidence. A special thin aerofoil section was used, as this 
cheapens the construction and produces as good damping as 


There are four equal size rudders and corresponding fins, 
h latter forming the interplane struts of the stabilizers. The 
u '-'--e stabilizer ^ adjustable in incidence in flight 
as an important prob- 
s involved, which are 


as follows: stabilizers and elevators 575 sq. ft.; fins and 
rudders 250 sq. ft. Thus, it may be seen that the stabili- 
zers and elevators form a biplane of 8 ft. chord, and that in 
the structural problem weight had much more than its usual 
importance because of the distance of this empennnge from the 
center of gravity of the airplane. With the exception of the 
ribs and fabric, the tail structure is of metal construction. 

The tail skid is of all-metal construction. The skid proper 



INBOARD 


Details of the Barling Bombt 
engine mounting; lower 


r — Upper left hand picture shows internal construction of fuselage; upper 
left hand the engineer’s controls, and lower right hand picture the bomber'. 
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A Proposed International Aircraft Code 

Commission of Jurists Drafts Rules Making Aircraft Conform 
To Established Usage of Warfare 


Under a resolution adopted at the IVashington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament on Feb. 
4. 1922, a Commission of Jurists mas appointed by 
the United States, the British Empire, France. Italy 
and Japan to draft a code for the control of radio 
and aircraft in warfare. This Commission which mas 
composed of tmo members each of the above men- 
tioned powers, held thirty sessions at The Hague. 
Netherlands, between Dec. If. 1922. and Feb. 
19. 1923, and prepared a report which has just 
been made public by the State Department. This 
report is to be submitted to the five naval limitation 
powers in the form of a treaty for ratification. 

Part // of the report, which deals with the control 
of aircraft in warfare, is reproduced below. The 
importance of an international agreement governing 
usage of aerial warfare are obvious in view of the 
almost unlimited offensive possibilities of aircraft. 
The Aircraft Code elaborated by the Commission of 
Jurists lays down for aerial bombardment much the 
same rules as the Hague conventions of 1907 laid 
down for military and naval bombardments. A mil- 
itary purpose must be clearly served in order to 
justify aerial bombardment. The places attacked must 
be in the neighborhood of operating land forces. 
Churches, historic monuments, hospitals and art 
museums are to be spared. Altogether, the Aircraft 
Code strives to make aerial warfare conform to es- 
tablished war usage. — Editor. 


Article 1. The rules of aerii 
whether lighter or heavier th . ... . 

they are, or are not, capable of floating on the water. 

vying shall be deemed to bo publi 


Article 2. The 
velv employed i: 


e public service 
— ■ raft 


apply to all aircraft, 

n the wi 
xl to be 
vilitary i 


All a 




ilitary aircraft other than thosi 
Dlice purposes shall in time of 


‘etc 3. A military aircraft shall bear an external mark 
ling its nationality and military character. 

tr police purposes shall carry [tapers evidencing the fact 
is exclusively employed in the public service. Such an 
raft shall bear an external mark indicating its nationality 


ing ambulances 

Cross in additii 


CHAPTER IV. 

Article 18. The use of tracer, i 
jeetiles by or against aircraft is 
This provision applies equally 
to the Declaration of St. Pctersbu 


r the distinctive eniblen 
usual distinguishing m« 
HOSTILITIES 


it prohibited, 
i States which 


rules shall be treated on the same footing, i 

Article 6. Aircraft not comprised in articles 3 and 4 and 
deemed to be private aircraft shall carry such papers and 
licar such external marks as are required by the rules in force 
in their own country. These marks must indicate their nation- 

A rticle 7. The external marks required by the above articles 
shall be so affixed that they cannot be altered in flight. They 
shall be ns large as is practicable and shall be visible from 
above, from below and from each side. 

Article 8. The external marks, prescribed by the rules in 
force in each State shall be notified promptly to all other 
Powers. 

scribing external marks shall be notified to all other Powers 
before they are brought into force. 

Modifications of such rules adopted at the outbreak of war 


cated l 


illcgitim 


onoy is 


Article 24. (1) A 


irohibited. 


or during hostilities shall be notified by each Power as soon 
as possible to all other Powers and at latest when they ore 

Article 9. A belligerent non-military aircraft, whether pub- 
lic or private, may be converted into a military aircraft, 
provided that the conversion is effected within the jurisdiction 
of the belligerent State to which the aircraft belongs and not 
on^the highseas. possc ss more than one na 

CHAPTER II. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Article 11. Outside the jurisdiction of any State, belligi ent 
or neutral, all aircraft shall have full freedom of pas age 
through the air and of alighting. 

Article 12. In time of war any State, whether belligerent 
or neutral, may forbid or regulate the entrance, movemei ' or 
sojourn of aircraft within its jurisdiction. 

CHAPTER III. BELLIGERENTS 

Article 13. Military aircraft are alone entitled to exercise 
belligerent rights. 

Article 14. A military aircraft shall be under the command 
of a person dulv commissioned or enlisted in the military ser- 
vice of the State; the crew must be exclusively military. 

Article 15. Members of the crew of a military aircraft shall 
wear a fixed distinctive emblem of such character as to be 
recognizable at a distance in case they become separated from 
their aircraft. 

rcraft other than a belligerent military air- 
n hostilities in any form, 
ties” includes the transmission during flight 
of military intelligence for the immediate use of a belligerent. 

No private aircraft, when outside the jurisdiction of its own 
country, shall be armed in time of war. 

Article 17. The principles laid down in the Geneva Con- 
vention, 1906, and the Convention for the adaptation of the 
said Convention to Maritime War (No. X of 1907) sliali apply 
to aerial warfare and to flying ambulances, as well as to the 
control over flying ambplanccs exercised by a belligerent < om- 

m In older to enjoy the protection and and privileges allowed 


i rooted at a military objective, that is to say, an 
liieh the destruction or injury would constitute 
rilitary advantage to the belligerent. 

1 2) Such bombardment is legitimate only when directed ex- 
I naively at the following objectives: military forces; military 
. rks; military establishments or depots; factories constitnt- 
_ important and well-known centers engaged in the manu- 
, tore of arms, ammunition or distinctively militarv supplies: 
i - of communication or transportation used for military gate) of 


l The 


of cities, towns, villages, dwellings 
•r buildings not in the immediate neighborhood of the oper- 
ii i ns of land forces is prohibited. In cases where the 
,1 r., -tives specified in paragraph 2 are so situated, that they 
■i, not be bombarded without the indiscriminate bombardment 
if i he civilian population, the aircraft must abstain from 
i,. hardment. 

! I In the immediate neighborhood of the operations of land 
s. the bombardment of eities, towns, villages, dwellings 
. uildings is legitimate provided that there exists a reason- 
I presumption that the military concentration is sufficiently 
I, "riant to justify such bombardment, having regard to the 
In '<-r thus caused to the civilian population. 

i A belligerent State is liable to pay compensation for 
curies to person or to property caused by the violation by 
II V of its officers or forces of the provisions of this article. 

rticle 25. In bombardment by aircraft, all necei 
n be taken by the commander to spare as far 
iui; lings dedicated to public worship, art, science, or char- 
<; V purposes, historic monuments, hospital ships, hospitals 
in other places where the sick and wounded are collected, 
r uled such buildings, objects or places are not at the time 
- r military purposes. Such buildings, objects and 

M mciki- . : 


I”- marks used as aforesaid shall be in 

rotccted under the Geneva Convention „„ „ 

l lie ground, and in the case of other protected buildings a 
rge rectangular panel divided diagonally into two pointed 
uiugular portions, one black and the other white. 

A belligerent who desires to secure by night the protection 
r the hospitals and other privileged ‘buildings above men- 
'o render the special 


entrusted the intercuts of 


ib of building 


e which 


Article 19. The use of false external marks is forbidden. 
Article 20. When an aircraft has been disabled, the occu- 
pants when endeavoring to escape by means of a parachute 
must not be attacked in the course of their descent. 

rticle 21. The use of aircraft for the purpose of diss 


lg propaganda shall not be ti 
means of warfare. , . 

Members of the crews of such aircraft must not be deprived 
of their rights as prisoners of war on the charge that they 
have committed such an act. 

Article 22. Aerial bombardment for the purpose of terror- 
izing the civilian population, of destroying or damaging pri- 
vate property not of military character, or of injuring non- 
combatants is prohibited. 

Article 23. Aerial bombardment for the purpose of entorc- 
ing compliance with requisitions^ in kind or paymen 


lefined in article 25. The n 




icd must 

referred to sufficiently visible. 

I rticle 26. The following special rules are adopted for the 
rpose of enabling States to obtain more efficient protection 
important historic monuments situated within their ter- 
i.rv, provided that they are willing to refrain from the use 
Mu-h monuments and a surrounding zone for militarv pur- 
«, and to accept a special regime for their inspection, 
il l A State shall be entitled, if it sees fit, to establish a 
H- of protection round such monuments situated in its ter- 
'"?• , Such zones shall “ time of war enjoy immunity from 
mbardment. 

(2.) The monuments round whii 
ill be notified to other Powers ... 

■lomatie channel; the notification shall also indica.- 

n ,s of the zones. The notification may not be withdrawn in 

i " i The zone of protection may include, in addition to the 
i actually occupied by the monument or group of monu- 
"'*• nn outer zone, not exceeding 500 meters in width, 
"'"red from the circumference of the said area. 

M l Marks clearly visible from aircraft either by day or by 
rlii will be employed for the purpose of ensuring the identi- 
" ion by belligerent airmen of the limits of the zones. 

K T he “arks on the monuments themselves will be those 
mployed for indicating the 


a peace time through the 


representatives accredited to the State adopting the pro. 
of this article, or their delegates, shall be appointed for the 
purpose of ensuring that no violation is committed of tho 
provisions of paragraph 7. One of 
— 0 f inspection shall be the r 
>f the State to which has beei 
posing belligerent. 

Article 27. Any person on board a belligerent or neutral 
aircraft is to be deemed a spy only if acting clandestinelv or on 
false pretences he obtains or seeks to obtain, while in the air, 
information within belligerent jurisdiction or in the zone of 
operations of a belligerent with the intention of communicating 
it to the hostile party. 

Article 28. Acts of espionage committed after leaving the 
aircraft by members of the crew of an aircraft or bv passen- 
gers transported by it are subject to t‘ 

Land Warfare Regulations. 

Article 29. Punishment of the acts of ei 
in articles 27 and 28 is subject to articles 30 and 31 of the 
Land Warfare Regulations. 

CHAPTER V. MILITARY AUTHORITY OVER ENEMY 

AND NEUTRAL AIRCRAFT AND PERSONS ON BOARD 
Article 30. In case a belligerent commanding officer con- 
that the presence of aircraft is likely to prejudice the 
s of the operations in which he is engaged at the mo- 
ment, he may prohibit the passing of neutral aircraft in the 
immediate vicinity of his forces or may oblige them to follow 
a particular route. A neutral aircraft which does not conform 
to such directions, of which it has had notice issued bv tho 
belligerent commanding officer, may be fired upon. 

Article 31 In accordance with the principles of article 53 
of the Land Warfare Regulations, neutral private aircraft 
round upon entry in the enemy's jurisdiction by a belligerent 
°f “Py ,n S force “ a - v 1)0 requisitioned, subject to the pavment 
ot full compensation. 

Article 32. Enemy public aircraft, other than those treated 
on the same footing ns private aircraft, shall be subject to 
confiscation without prize proceedings. 

Article 33. Belligerent non-military aircraft, whether pub- 
lic or private, flying within the jurisdiction of their own 
State, are liable to be fired upon unless they make the nearest 
available landing on the approach of enemy militarv aircraft 

Article 34. Belligerent non-military aircraft, whether pub- 
lic or private, are liable to be fired upon, if they fly (1) within 
the jurisdiction of the enemy, or (2) in the inunediate vicinity 
thereof and outside the jurisdiction of their own State, or 
tlL enemv* bv"land' nt ° V ‘ C ' nity of the militor -V operations of 

Article 35. Neutral aircraft flying within the jurisdiction 
of a belligerent, and warned of the approach of militarv air- 
craft of the opposing belligerent, must make the nearest 
available landing. Failure to do so exposes them to the risk 


made prisoners of w 
i to the members of the crew and the 
n enemy public non-military aircraft, 

.— ;r~ . •* Public non-military aircraft devoted 

exclusively to the transport of passengers, the passengers will 
be entitled to be released unless they are in the service of the 


imbardment is legitimate only when 


. — -c as the rr „„„ 

Any abusive use of the marks indicating the z 
'■rlidv 10 ‘ n paragTa P h 5 wiU be regarded as an act ot 
■Main f Statc . ado Pli n B the provisions of this article must 
■v military purposes, or for the benefit ir 


-. — military service. 

If any enemy private aircraft falls into the hands o 
belligerent, members of the crew who are enemy nations 
who are neutral nationals in the service of the enemy, i 
be made prisoners of war. Neutral members of the ci 
the service of the enemy, are entitled to 
written jmdertaking n 

titled' tT*'* ” "™" 


16 delayed if the military interests 
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of the crew or any passenger whose service in a flighty at the 
close of which he has been captured has been of special and 
active assistance to the enemy. 

The names of individuals released after giving a written 
undertaking in accordance with the third paragraph of this 
article will be notified to the opposing belligerent, who must 
not knowingly employ them in violation of their undertaking. 

Article .12. Members of the crew of a neutral aircraft which 
has been detained by a belligerent shall be released uncon- 
ditionally, if they are neutral nationals and not in the service 
of the enemy. If they are enemy nationals or in the service 
of the enemy, they may be mode prisoners of war. 

Passengers are entitled to be released unless they are in the 
service of the enemy or arc enemy nationals fit for military- 
service, in which cases they may be made prisoners of war. 

Release may in any case be delayed if the military interests 
of the belligerent so require. 

The belligerent may hold as prisoners of war any member 
of the crew or any passenger whose service in a flight at the 
close of which he has been captured has been of special and 

Article 35. Where under tlie provisions of article 36 and 
37 it is provided that members of the crew or passengers may- 
be made prisoners of war, it is to be understood that, if they 
arc not members of the armed forces, they shall l>c entitled to 
treatment not less favorable than that accorded to prisoners 

CHAPTER VI. BELLIGERENT DUTIES TOWARD 
NEUTRAL STATES AND NEUTRAL DUTIES 
TOWARD BELLIGERENT STATES 
Article 39. Belligerent aircraft are bound to respect the 
rights of neutral Powers and to abstain within the jurisdiction 
of a neutral State from the commission of any- act which it “is 
the duty of that State to prevent. 

Article 40. Belligerent military aircraft are forbidden to 
enter the jurisdiction of a neutral State. 

Article II. Aircraft on board vessels of war, including air- 
craft-carriers, shall be regarded as part- of such vessel. 

Article -13. A neutral government must use the means at its 
disposal to prevent the entry within its jurisdiction of bellig- 
erent military aircraft and to compel them to alight if they 

A neutral government shall use the means at its disposal to 
intern anv belligerent military- aircraft which is within its 
jurisdiction after having alighted for any reason whatsoever, 
together with its crew and the passengers, if any. 

Article 43. The personnel of a disabled belligerent military- 
aircraft rescued outside neutral waters and brought into the 
jurisdiction of a neutral State by a neutral military aircraft 
and there landed shnll be interned. 

Article 44. The supply in any manner, directly- or indirectly, 
by a neutral government to a belligerent Power of aircraft, 
parts of aircraft, or material, supplies or munitions required 
for aircraft is forbidden. 

Article 45. Subject to the provisions of article 46, a neutral 
Power is not bound to prevent the export or transit on behalf 
of a belligerent of aircraft, parts of aircraft, or material, 
supplies, or munitions for aircraft. 

Article 46. A neutral government is bound to use the means 
at its disposal : 

(1) to prevent the departure from its jurisdiction of an 
aircraft in a condition to make a hostile attack against a bellig- 
erent Power, or carrying or accompanied by appliances or 
materials the mounting or utilisation of which would enable 
it to make a hostile attack, if there is reason to believe that 
such aircraft is destined for use against a belligerent Power ; 

(2) to prevent the departure of an aircraft the crew of 
which includes any member of the combatant forces of a bel- 
ligerent Power; 

(3) to prevent work upon an aircraft designed to prepare 
it to depart in contravention of the purposes of this article. 

On the departure by air of any aircraft despatched by- 
persons or companies in neutral jurisdiction to the order of a 
belligerent Power, the neutral government must prescribe for 
such aircraft a route avoiding the neighborhood of the military- 
operations of the opposing belligerent, and must exact what- 
ever guarantees may be required to ensure that the aireraft 
follows the route prescribed. 


Article 47. A neutral State is bound to take such steps as 
the means at its disposal permit to prevent within its juris- 
diction aerial observation of the movements, operations or 
defences of one belligerent, with the intention of informing 
the other belligerent. 

This provision applies equally to a belligerent military air- 
craft on board a vessel of War. 

Article 4S. The action of a neutral Power in using force 
or other means at its disposal in the exercise of its rights or 
duties under these rules cannot be regarded as a hostile act. 
CHAPTER VII. VISIT AND SEARCH. CAPTURE AND 
CONDEMNATION 

Article 49. Private aircraft are liable to visit and search 
and to capture by belligerent military aircraft. 

Article 50. Belligerent military aircraft have the right to 
order public non-military and private aircraft to alight in or 
proceed for visit and search to a suitable locality reasonably 
accessible. 

Refusal, after warning, to obey such orders to alight or to 
proceed to such a locality for examination exposes an aircraft 
to the risk of being fired upon. 

Article 51. Neutral public non-military aircraft, other than 
those which are to be treated as private aircraft, are subject 
only to visit for the purpose of the verification of their 

** Article 52. Enemy private aircraft are liable to capture in 
all circumstances. 

Article 53. A neutral private aircraft is liable to capture if 

(a.) resists the legitimate exercise of belligerent rights; 

( b. ) violates a prohibition of which it has had notice issued 
by a belligerent commanding officer under article 30; 
(c.) is engaged in unneutral service; 

(d.) is armed in time of war when outside the jurisdiction 
of its own country; 

(e.) has no external marks or uses false marks; 

(f.) has no papers or insufficient or irregular papers; 

(g.) is manifestly out of the line between the point of de- 
parture and the point of destination indicated in its 
papers and after such enquiries as the belligerent may 
deem necessary, no good cause is shown for the devi- 
ation. The aircraft, together with its crew and pas- 
sengers, if any, may be detained by the belligerent 
pending such enquiries; 

(h.) carries, or itself constitutes, contraband of war; 

( i. ) is engaged in breach of a blockade duly established and 
effectively maintained; 

(k.) has been transferred from belligerent to neutral na- 
tionality at a date and in circumstances indicating an 
intention of evading the consequences to which an 
enemy aircraft, as such, is exposed. 

Provided that in each case, (except (k) ), the ground for 
capture shall bo an act carried out in the flight in which the 
neutral aircraft came into belligerent hands, i.e. since it left 
its point of departure and before it reached its point of 
destination. 

Article 54. The papers of a private aircraft will be regarded 
as insufficient or irregular if they do not establish the nation- 
ality of the aircraft and indicate the names and nationalities 
of the crew and passengers, the points of departure and desti- 
nation of the flight, together with particulars of the cargo and 
the conditions under which it is transported. The logs must 
also be included. 

Article 55. Capture of an aircraft or of goods on board an 
aircraft shall be made the subject of prize proceedings, in 
order that any neutral claim may be duly heard and de- 
termined. _ 

Article 56. A private aircraft captured upon the ground that 
it has no external marks or is using false marks, or that it is 
armed in time of war outside the jurisdiction of its own 

A neutral private aircraft captured upon the ground that 
it has disregarded the direction of a belligerent commanding 
officer under article 30 is liable to condemnation unless it can 
justify its presence within the prohibited zone. 

In all other cases, the prize court in adjudicating upon any 
case of capture of an aircraft or its cargo, or of postal cor- 
respondence on board an aircraft, shall apply the same rules 


as would be applied to a merchant vessel or its cargo or to 
postal correspondence on board a merchant vessel. 

Article 57. Private aircraft which are found upon visit and 
search to be enemy aircraft may be destroyed if the belligerent 
commanding officer finds it necessary to do so, provided that all 
all persons on board must be placed in safety, and all papers 
papers of the aircraft have been preserved. 

.1 elide 58. Private aircraft which are found upon visit and 
soaoii to be neutral aircraft liable to condemnation upon the 
ground of unneutral service, or upon the ground that they have 
ao external marks or are bearing false marks, may be de- 
stroyed, if sending them in for adjudication would be im- 
po-->ible or would imperil the safety of the belligerent aircraft 
or- i- success of the operations in which it is engaged. Apart 
fro-., the cases mentioned above, a neutral private aircraft 
mti- 1 not be destroyed except in the gravest military emer- 
gen y. which would not justify the officer in command in 
rco using it or sending it in for adjudication. 

’ elide 59. Before a neutral private aircraft is destroyed, 
of he aircraft must be preserved. 

A captor who has destroyed a neutral private aircraft must 
briny- the capture before the prize court, and must first es- 
tahii-h that he w-as justified in destroying it under article 58. 
If 1 o fails to do this, parties interested in the aircraft or its 
car. ii are entitled to compensation. If the capture is held 
to he invalid, though the act of destruction is held to have 
been justifiable, compensation must be paid to the parties 
ini' tested in place of the restitution to which they would have 


I elide 60. Where a neutral private aireraft is captured on 
the ground that it is carrying contraband, the captor may de- 
nial.'! the surrender of any absolute contraband on board, or 
mnj proceed to the destruction of such absolute contraband, 
if sending in the aircraft for adjudication is impossible or 
would imperil the safety of the belligerent aircraft or the 
success of the operations in which it is engaged. After en- 
tering in the log book of the aircraft the delivery or de- 
struction of the goods, and securing, in original or copy, the 
relevant papers of the aircraft, the captor must allow the 
neutral aircraft to continue its flight. 

The provisions of the second paragraph of Article 59 will 
apply where absolute contraband on board a neutral private 
aircraft is handed over or destroyed. 


CHAPTER VIII. DEFINITIONS 


Article 61. The term “military” throughout these rules is to 
he read as referring to all branches of the forces, i.e. the land 
forces, the naval forces and the air forces. 

Article 62. Except so far as special mles are here laid down 
and except also so far as the provisions of Chapter VII of 
these Rules or international conventions indicate that maritime 
law and procedure are applicable, aircraft personnel engaged 
in hostilities come under the laws of war and neutrality ap- 
plicable to land troops in virtue of the custom and practice 
of international law and of the various declarations and con- 
ventions to which the States concerned are parties. 


Air Transport in Colombia 

A Letter from the SCADTA 

Editor, Aviation : — 

We have read with great interest Ladislas d’Orcy's article 
published in Aviation No. 15 of April 9, 1923, entitled; 
“German Air Activities and Latin America.” He expresses 
in 'bis article the opinion, that our company, the SCADTA, 
appears to be the forerunner of more extended German air- 
craft expansion in Latin America, in this manner giving con- 
nection of our Company with the probable development of 
German international aero service with which he deals in his 
well written article. 

M e feel obliged to state that this possible scheme may be 
V' -> interesting but is not in accordance with the facts. The 
SI'ADTA is a Colombian Company which in no way makes 
exclusive use of German materials, but will at any time employ 
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the very best for its service as long as it has been recommended 
and approved by its experts as the most convenient and fit for 
the practical and commercial purposes. If in the first years 
of our activities we selected German planes, it was due to 
the circumstances, that nt that time German machines were 
most appropriated to resist a public air-service in the tropics 
and fight against the many adverse climatic conditions. 
Furthermore, it was then — commercially speaking — more ad- 
vantageous to buy in Germany, for the purchase value of the 
Mark was higher than its commercial rate. Today, things 
have changed. As you know, German products have increased 
in price over its similar in other countries, and there are sev- 
eral American airplanes now- to be bought cheaper than 
German airplanes, without considering the lower freights 
from the States to Colombia. Besides that, American manu- 
facturers have had more case to develop their products and 
have achieved great results already. 

For some time we have been trying to get American material 
and have hod in mind to ask you the favor of sending us 
one of the former numbers of your magazine in which there 
was a list of manufacturers of * * * V We would greatly 
appreciate if at the same time you would recommend to us the 
firms which have obtained the best results with this product. 

The SCADTA is highly interested not to be considered ns a 
forerunner of German Aircraft industry only. Our enterprise 
is strictly an airway -service and therefore it is only in its own 
benefit to operate its lines with the best means obtainable 
today, technically as much as economically. 

Your readers would probably be interested to know how 
we feel about this matter, and that we are willing enough to 
put our experience of long years running to the service of 
American aircraft and air-service enterprises. A co-operation 
in these activities could be of mutual advantage for both 


(Signed) Illegible 

Sociedau Colombo-Ai.f.man.v i 

TbANSPORTES Akrkos 


Aeronautical Patents 

Granted May 29. 1923 

1.456.512 Manufacture of Air Propellers, Eugen L. Muller, 
Berlin, Gennauy. 

1.456.643 Airplane. Frank R. Maxwell, Jr.. Dedham, Mass. 

1,456,896 Propeller. William R. MacDonald, Houston. Tex. 

1,457,024 Control for Aircraft and the Like. Henry M. 
Franzen, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Granted June 5. 1923 

1,457,844 Production of Metal Airscrews or Propellers. Henry 
Leitner, London, England. 

1,457.871 Aeroplane Construction. Michael Bonsiakos, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

1,457,955 Variable Camber Aerofoil for Aireraft. Francis 
Percy Hyde Beadle, East Boldre, England. 

Granted June 12. 1923 

1.458.212 Aircraft Landing-Gear-Cord Clamp. Sidney P. 
Lyon, Dayton, Ohio. 

1.458.213 Propeller For Aircraft. Ernest G. MeCmiley, 

1.458.214 Synchronizing Control Mechanism for Revetsible- 
Pitch Propellers. Ernest G. McCauley, Dayton, Ohio. 

1.458.215 Propeller Reversible Blade and Wood-Retaining 
Ferrule. Ernest G. McCauley, Dayton, Ohio. 

1,458,219 Balloon Windlass. Warren D. Burton, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

1,458,645 Metallic Structure for Aircraft. Claudius Domier, 
Friedrichshnfen, Germany, assignor to Zeppelinwerko 
Lindau, Gesellschaft mit beschrankter Haftung, Lind- 
aureutin, Germany. 

1,458,710 Device for Catching Mail and Fuel by an Airplane 
in Flight. Stephen W. Kolczewski, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1,458,787 Combined Automobile and Aeroplane. Dan Wal- 
den, Scalp Level, Pa. 
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The Death of a Popular Officer 

In the -sudden death of Maj. Thomas Duncan. A.S.. the 
Array lost one of its most popular young officers — a man who 
had a smile and a pleasant word for everyone with whom he 
came in contact, a cheery disposition, a man you were always 
glad to meet with a return smile because one could not do 
otherwise in his presence. And fate was so unkind as to take 
such a man away from our midst! Major Duncan was but 
41 years of age, and. if ihere is any truth in the saying that 
“the good die young.” his departure from this world with the 
best years of his life yet before him is a striking example. 

Major Duncan, who was on duty in the Militia Bureau of 
the War Department, had journeyed out to Boiling Field in 
company with a civilian on duty in his office, Irvin H. Krupp, 
lor tiie purpose of taking a practice flight. Shortly after 
taking of! and when nt the extreme end of the field the air- 
plane suddenly crashed to the ground, and before help could 
arrive both occupants were burned to death, the plane having 
hurst into flames immediately after the crash. 

Major Duncan was the son of the late Brig. Gen. Joseph 
W. Duncan, who, shortly before his death some years ago, 
served a tour of duty in the War Department General Staff. 
The General was one of the most courteous and kindly gentle- 
men one couid meet and the writer, whenever he saw Major 
Duncan, often thought of the old adage — “Like father, like 
son.” The deceased, who left a wife and baby, was born on 
Feb. 5, 1882, at Vancouver Barracks, Washington. He at- 
tended the United States Military Academy at West Point 
but did not graduate from that institution. He was, however, 
commissioned in the Coast Artillery Corps from civil life on 
April 11, 1905, and graduated from the Coast Artillery School 
in 1912 and from the Army School of the Line in 1921. 

During the war he was detailed in the Air Service, holding 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. His first assignment in the 
Air Service was ns Executive Officer of Kellv Field, Tex., 
during the stirring times at that field when every effort was 
being bent to train as many fliers ns possible for the front 
lines in France. He served nt this field from Nov., 1917, to 
June. 1918, and then served as Commanding Officer at Fair- 
field, Ohio, until September. 1918. when he was ordered to 
Washington, D. C„ for duty as Chief of the Operations Sec- 
tion. From Dec. 29, 1918, to Jan. 27, 1919, he was the com- 
manding officer of Ebert- Field. Lonoke. Ark. He was then 
transferred to Carlstrom Field, Areadia, Fla., where he com- 
manded the Primnrv Flying School until Aug. fi, 1920. After 
attending the General Service School at Fort Leavenworth. 
Kans.. for one year, he was assigned to duty with the Or- 
ganized Reserves, with headquarters at Fort’ Sam Houston, 
Tex. From October. 1922, until the date of his death he was 
on duty in the Militia Bureau in Washington, where he per- 
formed the work of organizing Air Service activities in the 
National Guard of the country. 

On June 2fi, 1922, the Commanding Officer of the Eighth 
Training Center. Fort Sam Houston, Tex., in a letter to the 
Commanding Officer of the 8th Corps Area, commended Major 
Duncan for his work during an instruction period for Reserve 
Officers, stated: “This officer acted as Executive during this 
period. His services were exceptionally efficient and this, 
conpled with liis pleasing personality, had more to do with 
the success of this meeting than thnt of any other officer con- 
nected with it. He is especially adapted’ for work of this 

Aviation sends its condolence to his bereaved family and to 
his many sorrowing friends. 


The Fire Extinguishers of McCook Field 

“There ore many ways of practicing economy and we sus- 
pect thnt some one lias been saving on his dry cleaning bill,” 
writes the McCook Fie'd correspondent of Air Service News 
Letter. "It appears that a request came to McCook Field 
recently for some means of rendering carbon tetrachloride 
( fire extinguishing fluid) unfit for cleaning purposes. The 
e Materials Section, with the 
i various dyes and a dyeing 
e fluid, would 


problem was handed o 
solution recommended which, when added ti 


a bright red.” 


a any material vi 


a contact, 


July 9, 


Medical Assistance by Air 

The prompt delivery by air of anti-toxin for dressing a 
gun shot wound from which tetanus was developing, probably 
saved the life of an American woman explorer in the wild- of 

Prof. Gage of the University of Michigan and Mrs. Gage 
had been in Chiriqui several months collecting snakes and 
insects. While near Progresso she was shot in the hand ac- 
cidently by a hunter, and through the lack of medical attem ion 
tetanus set in. The next day telegraphic requests were re- 
ceived in Panama that assistance be rushed to the noted pro- 
fessor's wife. The Army authorities were notified and a Me. fin 
bombing plane and two DHB’s were hurriedly dispat, bed 
from France Field at one o’clock Sunday afternoon. The 
DeHavilnnds were piloted by Lieuts. Roland Bimn md 
Morgan, respectively, one of them carrying Capt. L. Vslen- 
tyne, flight surgeon. Capt. Andrew Smith, flight surg on, 
teft shortly after in a Martin bomber piloted by Lieut. L. L. 

Although much slower than the smaller DeHavilands and 
despite the fact that they left France Field later, Lieutenant 
Beery and Captain Smith, by taking a direct course, set t ieir 
big plane down at David in 2 hr. 30 min., arriving only iialf 
an hour behind the DeH's, which took a round-about course. 
The aviators had a difficult job in spotting the place where 
Mrs. Gage was located, but finally managed to get the scrum 
<° hereby wrapping it in waste and dropping it from the air 

The aviators waited on the landing field at Divala while 
Mrs. Gage, after tile serum was injected, made the trying 
18-mile trip on horseback. Upon her arrival she was placed 
in a Stokes litter used in the U. S. hospital planes and seiiled 
ns comfortably as possible in Lieutenant Berry's bombing 
plane. Prof. Gage and Dr. Smith accompanied the patient 
on the aerial journey to Balboa. An Army ambulance 
promptly took Mrs. Gage to the Ancon Hospital. 


Student Officers Visit Me Cook Field 

McCook Field had a warn welcome for the twenty-two Air 
Service officers comprising the staff and student officers from 
the A.S. Tactical School, Langley Field, who arrived in two 
squadrons of DH4B airplanes. They remained for five dnvs 
during which time they visited Wilbur Wright Field and he- 
came. acquainted with the activities of the Engineering 
Division and with methods for developing new equipment for 
various activities, which latter function was the special pur- 
pose of their visit. Upon leaving McCook Field they visited 
the First Pursuit Group nt Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. The entire trip will be made over the model airwavs 
route, with stops nt Washington, D. C. Moundsville, Davto’n, 
Mt. Clemens and Cleveland, returning via Moundsville and 
Washington. The route is approximately 1,800 miles long. 

The officers comprising the party were: Maj. T. DcWitt 
Milling, in charge of the Tactical School, Capt. L. R. Knight 
and Lieuts. H. W. Cook. Rex K. Stoner, and H. W. Heisen, 
"ill!" 1 -.' ?? d ... ,hp f« l! °wing student officers: Majs. 




.1. H. Jewett, W. C. MeChord and H. B. Clagett, Capts. W. B. 
Gates. G. S. Warren, E. W. Hill, A. M. Guidera, H. V. 
Hopkins, F. M. Bradley. H. J. Houghland, R. Beam, and li 
Lieuts. G. P. Johnson, C. W. Ford, F. 0. D. Hunter and C. 1 
Wheeler. 

Maj. Robert Coker and Capt. L. B. Jacobs, who were d< 
tained by a forced landing, arrived later. 


Award of D.S.C. 

A distinguished service cross has been awarded by the War 
Department to the following-named officer: 

Martin us Stenseth, first lieutenant. Air Service, then first 
lieutenant, 28th Aero Squadron, Air Service. For exlraor- 
dinary heroism in action Oct. 22, 1918, over the Aryonne 
Forest, when he went to the rescue of a French plane attmked 
by six enemy Fokker planes with twelve additional enemy 
planes hovering in reserve. Attacking the enemy with vigor, 
single handed, he drove down and destroyed one’enemy plane 
and put to flight the remainder. His gallant act in the face 
of overwhelming odds proved an inspiration to the men of 
his squadron. 



Ro'- nd the W or Id Air Survey 

T Secretary of War has authorized General Patrick to 
detii two Air Service officers to make a preliminary survey 
of Till' route for the proposed around-the- world flight. These 
ofli. - w’U make a reconnaissance of the coast of Alaska and 
the Aleutian Islands and touch Japan. The general plan is 
to pick up on the Asiatic continent the route followed by 
Briti-h pilots on their flight from London to Australia. 

The around-the-world-flight has not yet been formally 
authorized, and Congress probably will be asked for a specific 
appropriation to rover the expense. 


U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 


Navy Personnel Situation 

Recent communication from the Bureau of Navigation calls 
nt ention to the fact that there will be an increasing shortage 
of personnel in the Navy for the next six months due to the 
exec—— of expirations of enlistments during that period over 
the normal rate. It is estimated that at the end of the calendar 
year the Navy wi’l be from 8 per cent to 10 per cent short 
of it- authorized complement. In spite of the fact that this 
shonage has been progressive of late. Naval Aviation has 
hern generously dealt with. At the present time there is an 
exec— of 400 men in the combined aviation units. During 
the next six months Naval Aviation will be required to reduce 
so a- to bear its proportion of the shortage. 

Orders to Officers 


’!a'‘h. George L. McMullon, USN — Detached Naval Air 
lion. Pensacola, Fla.; to Aircraft Squadrons Batt’e Fleet. 
.’ Henry M. Mullinnix, USN — Detached Mass. Institute 
r -ihiiology, Cambridge, Mass.; to Naval Air Station. Pen- 
nla. Fla. 

■i. William N. Updegraff, USN — Detached USS Mercy; 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

'.Iff) Herbert C. Behner, USN — Detached Aircraft 
'Irons, Battle Fleet; to Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 

-i (jg) Homer N. Wilkinson, USN — Detached Torpedo & 
■ bing Plane Squadron, Scouting Fleet; to Naval Air 
lion, Pensacola, Fla. 

John T. _Sunderman, USN — Detached Aircraft 
> Naval Air Station, Anacostia, 


Sq:.;„ Irons, Battle Fleet; 


• ■^ xo ' Tangren, USN — Detached Torpedo & Bomb- 

ing I lane Squad. 1, Scouting Fleet; to Naval Air Station. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Lt. Comdr. Charles G. McCord, USN — Detached USS 
Camden; to charge of Aeronautical Test Laboratory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lt. Scott E. Peck, USN — Detached Naval Air Station, San 
Diego, Calif. ; to USS Relief. 

Lt. Frank N. Sayre, USN — Detached USS S35; to Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Bosn. Grover C. Gittins, USN — Detached Naval Air Sta- 
tion, San Diego, Calif. ; to Nnval Air Station, Lakeliurst. N. .7. 

Lt. Comdr. Sydney M. Kraus, USN — Detached Bu. Aero- 
nautics; to duty with Naval Inspector of Aircraft Friedrichs- 
hafen, Germany. 

Lt. Adolph P. Schneider, USN — Detached Naval Air Sta- 
tion, San Diego. Calif.; to Aircraft Squadrons, Battle Fleet. 

Ens. Delbert L. Conley, USN — To USS Langley. 

Ens. Arnold J. Isbell, USN — Detached USS Burns ; to 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Mach. Robert T. Cupples, USN — Detached Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Pensacola, Fla.: to Aircraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet- 

Mach. Douglas H. West, USN — Detached Naval A in -raft 
Factory, Philadelphia, Pa.; to USS Wright. 

Lt. Comdr. Glenn A. Smith, USN — Detached Aircraft 
Squadrons Battle Fleet; to Naval Air Station, Hampton 
Roads, Va. 


COMING AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 


DOMESTIC 


July 20- - 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 3- 


- Sailplane Meet. Rhoen, Germany 

- Sailplane Meet, Vauville. near Cher- 

bourg. France 

- Gordon Bennett Balloon Race, Brussels, 
Belgium 

- Schneider Maritime Aviation Trophv 
Race. Cowes, Isle of Wight, England 

- Entries close for French Engine com pc- 
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ing Radio While Asleep 

vel plan for^teaching radio code to student na 

•, and, according to r 1 ; — 1 — 

ach stud< 

at high speed while they 
for the idea is that " 
in receiving the codi 
arily required. In 

been particularly slow in making progress with radio pn 
have been saved from being dropped from the class at 
saeola. The idea originated in the experience of Chief 1 
Mato Phinney, who is in charge of radio instruction ii 
ground school at the Air Station. In asking for a trial o 
his plan Phinney cited his own case, and told of how ii 
actieing receiving at the rate of thirty five words pe 
• ' e mechanical sender which h 



kc Phinney claimed that h 
of thirty-five words, while 



■nty-five 




„ I school s 
proven to oe auncuit subjects, and as a las 
tempt was made to boost them to the 

Before turning in at night the st 

:s head which are used in the regular class. A regular 
>• expert operators on 


able to i 

had been unable 
words. He nd- 
slumber his sub- 
the higher speed, 
ade to apply the test to 


required s 


stood throughout the night bv cxp< 
ling key and throughout the ni ' 



t of July. According to recent repo 
• Station at Lakehurst, the work on i 
completed the fifteenth of June, a 



s to test balanc 
ie conducted. There is at pre 
* the Lakehurst Station for in 


no delay in operation. II 
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ILLINOIS 

FLY THEM YOURSELF 

^^■|YACKEV. AURORA FT, COMPANY^ ^ 

O' MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 

MONMOUTH, ILL. 

— - 

ILLINOIS PARTRIDGE. Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero dob of Illinois Mail Addre,.-- 

Field. Cbic., 0 . Ill: ^ ^ 430 S. Micbij.n Aye. 

One of the largest and best^equlpped / lying fields 

KOKOMO AVIATION CORP. 

Kokomo, lodione 

ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 

"loj.o Field. S mile, S. E. of Baltimore 
Shops. Hangar, and efficient Field Service. 
AMERICAN AIRCRAFT Inc.. Station F. Box 104. Baltimore ; Md. 

MICHIGAN 

„ , BURNS FLYERS 

School of Commercial Aviation Land or Water 

MINNESOTA 

WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

MISSOURI 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Airplanes, Motor,, Parts. Sopplie,; Shop, end Hantar, 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 

NEW JERSEY 

^ avr LEARN ON AVRO and DH6. 

New York A ™x CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT ^CO. 

NEW YORK a NEW JERSEY 

CURTISS FIELD. GARDEN CITY. LONC ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD. BUFFALO. N. Y. 

FLYING STATION. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 

**"’ Z ° BS ROWE FLIERS 

BINGHAMTON. N. Y. 

DAYTON, OHIO. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

H,SC0 ' V curtiss- W isconsin AEROPLANE CO. 

FLYING SCHOOL 
C GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 
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Experience, Rather Than Profit 



COME day, doubtless, aviation will 
afford a profitable, extensive 
lield for the sale of Goodyear Aero- 
nautical Products. 

That time will find Goodyear ready 
ro provide everything in rubber for 
aircraft, at prices returning a fair 
margin and in keeping with quantity 
production. 

But, now, Goodyear seeks experience 
rather than profit, realizing that 
aviation cannot advance unless 
related industries are capable of giv- 
ing full, sincere assistance. 

Whatever Goodyear may have done 
so far to speed the progress of avia- 
tion has been returned in knowledge 
of how to make better aircraft 
equipment and in the confidence of 
designers, builders and pilots. 

Goodyear Means Good IVear 

©OOI|^raAR. 

VIATION EQUIPMENT 



EFFICIENCY 


in an airplane is the sum total of per- 
formance, ease of control, accessibility 
of parts, economy of operation — and 
finally — the capacity for enduring service. 

Subsequent training and service planes for the 
Army and Navy have proven the sound, design 
that achieved the original PETREL. 

Increased production offers Model 3 
PETRELS at $3000 F.O.B. factory. 

Huff Daland Aero Corporation 

Ogdensburg, New York 
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.. Collar.. Valve. 


The above prices are f. o. b. Philadelphia 

H. GOLDBERG 

305 Cherry Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


New) Curtiu OXS 2 


«o„le. $3.00; Win, 


Fifty aeroplanes sold 1922, bigger and better 
this year. Freight rates quoted, write me 
about your plans. 

MARVIN A. NORTHROP 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Office; 609 Widener Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

FLYING EXHIBITIONS AND 
PASSENGER WORK WITH 
SPORT FARMAN SHIPS 


BARGAINS 


WRITE. WIRE OR TELEPHONE 

SUPREME SUPPLIES COMPANY, INC. 

150 Nassau Street, New York 



NEW THREE PASSENGER STANDARD J1 for salo- 
180 H. P. Mercedes Motor. Rigged, thoroughly tested in 
Actual flight and ready for use at any time. Price $2000.00. 
Write for full description and photographs. Also have two 
" sale $200.00. Lyle Hostetter, 


FOR SALE: New Curtiss OX5 
crates $150.00 F.O.B. Elgin, Kans 
$800.00. Elgin Aviation Company, 


an plot. 


REQCIRED expei 


Box, 249 Avi; 


REAL BARGAIN. 

give 10 hours 'instruct 
e/o Simpson Motor C< 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


it Marine-Aero Engine Co. 


'I 1 , erg, H 

mI. car Tire & Rub 
A O. Mfg. Co... 


Hull I Inland Aero Cor 


Martin, The Glenn L., Co. . 


Northrop, Marvin A . . 


AIRCRAFT WOODWORKER AND ERECTOR, highly 
skilled and competent to take charge. Age 42. twelve years 
experience. Used to laying ont airplanes and flying hunts 
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You Need These 
Aeronautical Books 


Airplane Engine Encyclopedia 

by Glenn D. Angle — $7.50 

Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering 

by Lieut. A. Klemin — $5.00 

Aeronautical Rule Book 

N.A.A. — $2.00 

Who’s Who in Am. Aeronautics 

Gardner, Moffat Co. — $1.00 

Sent post paid upon receipt of check or 
monep order 


Aircraft Magazine 
Files For Sale 

The following list of back numbers of aircraft pap. 
-vailable 


lu.oiuiauun covering the past few years, both in the 
United States and abroad. These copies are in 
unbound form but many have been prepared for 
binding by removing advertising pages. The original 
price of the issues ranges from ten cents to fifty cents. 


PRICE 10 cents each Plu 

200 copies or over 8 cents each ” 

Sent parcel post C. O. D. 

OOOO 




The Gardner, Moffat Co. 

225 Fourth Ave. New York City. 
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YOU SAVE $2.00 ON THIS COMBINATION OFFER 

and receive three publications of recognized value which are essential to every- 
one genuinely interested in aeronautics: 

Regular Special 
Price Combination 

AVIATION, 52 issues, $4.00 1 

AERONAUTICAL RULE BOOK 2.00 

WHO’ WHO IN AMERICAN AERONAUTICS 1.00 | 

TOTAL $7.00 I 

Canada $6.00 - - Other Countries $ 7.00 

AVIATION 

*' ■ weekly print* more important news, original material, photographs and articles describing 
new types of aircraft, engines and accessories than is possible by monthly issues. 

AVIATION prints first the latest information of interest to the industry and the art. 

It does not depend upon newspaper clippings. Instead, the news of important events is 
secured at its source and written by a staff trained to the aeronautical rather than the news- 
paper point of view. 

Its technical articles by recognized authorities have gained for AVIATION a worldwide 
reputation in engineering circles. 

AVIATION is known and respected throughout the aeronautical world for its independence 
and unbiased editorial comment. 

AERONAUTICAL RULE BOOK 

by leading aeronautical authorities, including first authentic translation of the STATUTES 
and GENERAL REGULATIONS of the F. A. I. governing all flying meets, events and 
tests. Methods and procedure for conducting meets. How to obtain F. A. I. sanctions. 

Chapters on speed formulae, trigonometrical functions, new reference tables and technical notes, 
balloon gases, etc., etc. 270 pages — bound in blue leather — illustrated. An absolute necessity 
to every pilot and airplane meet promoter. 

WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN AERONAUTICS 

contains 800 biographical sketches, numerous photographs and a mass of valuable information 
unobtainable in any other publication. Included are State and Municipal Aviation Com- 
missions: Army Air Service: Navy Bureau of Aeronautics: Air Mail Sendee: National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics: Officers and Committees of Associations and Clubs; Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce: Manufacturers Aircraft Association: Aircraft Underwriters’ 
Association : American Aeronautic Safety Code ; Advertising Section. 

THE GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., INC. 

225 Fourth Ave, New York 

Take advantage of this offer by mailing the coupon NOW 


GARDNER, MOFFAT CO. 

225 Fourth Avenue, 

New York. 

Herewith — check — money order — cash for for which send AVIATION 

for 52 issues, one copy of the Aeronautical Rule Book and one copy of Who’s Who 
in American Aeronautics to 


Offer 
$5.00 
U. S. 


July 9, 1923 
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.WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Air Speed Indicator 


WRITE FOR OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE LIST 
CANUCK, JN„ AVRO 
AND OX-5 PARTS 
SRICS6N AIRCRAFT UMITCD 

120 KINC ST- EAST TORONTO. CANADA 


FOR SALE 


OXX-6 motor, crated $550. 

E. TOBIN, 101 East 30th. St., Norfolk, Va. 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge. Mass. 


NEW OX-5 PROPELLERS $5.00 

3 Carload Jennie & Canuck Parts priced accordingly. 
Repair and Rebuilding our specialty. 

WHITE’S AIRCRAFTS 
1 7th & Crocker Sts.. Bal'd xois Des Moines, Iowa 


FIVE-PASSENGER BREGUETS 


LIBERTY MOTORS 


EXTRA MOTORS A 


‘ Shoot the Works** 


BREEZY POINT LODGE 


If you want 


G. ELIAS & BR0. Aircraft Dept.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canucks-Avros-DeHs-FIying Boats 

Ships and Parts in Stock 
Now Ready for Delivery 

WRITE FOR PRICES 

JAMES LEVY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


For RELIABLE RESULTS and a SQUARE DEAL 
I VARNISH 
| ENAMELS 


DOPES i 

•'if » T1 TANINE> 

PIGMENTED I Re«. Tr.de Mark 

MADE BY 

TITANINE Inc., Union, Union County, N. J. 


Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 
and design. 

THE G & 0 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

GOOD AS EVER 

American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


FOREIGN AIRPLANE ENGINES 


DETROIT MARINE-A 


CURTISS OX-5 ENGINES 


EDWARD P. WARNER 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



Graduate PBots and Machines Presented to them with Flying Course. Curtiss Flying School, Garden City, N. Y. 


EQUIPPED AND READY TO FLY 

Here they are — six men who have just finished their course at the 
Curtiss Flying School, with the machines presented to them upon 
their graduation. Each one knows his plane conditioning and 
assembling it, and installing the motor each one procured for him- 
self at nominal cost, was part of the required work. 

How different from the early days! Then, learning to fly meant 
five thousand dollars — and another five for a ship. Even since the 
war, though the cost of instruction has been greatly decreased, the 
price of the plane itself has still been beyond reach of the majority. 

It remains for the Curtiss Exhibition Company to offer to men 
interested in aviation, for sport or for business, a combination of 
instruction, plus equipment, at a price within the means of almost 
anyone. 

Five Hundred Dollars (or Instruction and Plane Less Motor 

For details as to terms, curriculum, enrollment dates, etc., 

Write for Flying School Booklet 


CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY 

GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK. 



